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THE 


INTEREST 

O F 

GREAT BRITAIN 

With Regard to her COLONIES, 


perufed with no fmall pleafure the Lett» 
§*§ §*§ addrejfed to T^o Great Men^ and the Remarks Oft 

§*§ j §*§ that letter. It is not merely from the beauty, 

^•1 force and perfpicuity of expreffion, or 

the general elegance of manner confpicuous 
both pamphlets, that my pleafure chiefly a- 
rifes ; it is rather from this, that I have lived to fee fubjefts 
of the greateft importance to this nation publickly difculTed 
without party views, or party heat, with decency and polite- 
nefs, and with no other warmth than what a zeal for the ho- 
nour and happinels of our king and country may inlpire - 
and this by writers whole uuderftanding (however they may 
differ from each other) appears not unecjual to their candour 
and the uprightnefs of their intention. 

But, as great abilities have not always the bell information, 
tliere are, I apprehend, in the Remarks feme opinions not well 
founded, and fome miftakes of fo important a nature, as to ren- 
der a few obfervations on theni, neceffary for the better informa- 


tion of the publick. 

The auther of the Letter, who mull be every way bell able to 
fupport his own fentiments, wUl, I hope, cxcufe me, if I feein 
ofiicicully to interfere ; when he confiders. that the fpmt of pa- 
triotffm, like other qualities good and bad, is catching ; and 
that his long filence fincethe Remarks appeared has made us de- 
fpair cf feeing the fubjeft farther difculTed by his mafterly hand. 
The ingenious and candid remarker, too, who mull have been 
. milled himfelf before he employed his Dull and addrefs to mi - 


# 


lead other*, will certjunly, fince he decides he turns at no feduai~ 
on, be dilpbfed to excufeeve'n the weakeft effort to prevent it. 

And furely if the general opinions that polfefs the minds of the 
X people may pofllbly be of confequence in publick affairs, it mull 
be fit to fet thofe opinions right. If there is danger, as the re- 
^arker fuppofes, that “ extravagant ej^pcflations” may emba- 
rafs “ a virtuous and able miniflry,” and “ render the nego- 
dadon for peace a work of infinite difficulty there is no 
iefs danger that expeftadons too low, thro’ want of proper in- 
formadon, may have a contrary effeft, may make even a virtu- 
ous and able minifby lefs anxious, and lefs attentive to the ob- 
taining points in which the honour and intereft of the nation 
are elTendally concerned j and the people lefs hearty in fupport- 
ing fiich a miniflry and its meafures. 

The people of this nation are indeed relpcftable, not for their 
numbers oinly, but for their underllanding and their publick Ipi- 
rit : they manifell the firft, by their univerfal approbation of the 
late prudent and vigorous meafures, and the confidence they fo 
Jullly re^fe in a wife and good prince, and an honed and a- 
ble adminilbarion j the latter they ha\'e demonllrated by the 
immenfe fupplies granted in parliament unanimoully, and 
paid through the whole kingdom with chearfulnefs. And 
fince to this fpirit and thefe fuppUes our « viftories and fuc- 
ceffes” have in great meafure been owing, is it quite right, is 
It generous to fay, with the remarker, that the people “ had 
no fhare in aquiring them ?” The mere mob he cannot 
mean, even where he Ipeaks of the madnejs of the people', for the 
madnefs of the mob mud be too feeble and impotent, arm’d aj 
t e government of this country at prefent is, to “ over-rule,” 
even in the flighted indances, the “ virtue and moderation” of 
a firm and deady minidry. 

T'k continues, its final event is quite uncerttin. 

e Viaorious of this year may be the Vanquifh’d of the next, 
t may therefore be too early to fay, what advantages we ought 
Tf u infid on, and make thtJSne qnihus non of a peace 

If the necelfity of our affairs fhould oblige us to accept of terms 
lels^ advantageous than our prefent fuccefies feem to promife us, 
an Intel igent people as ours is, mud fee that necedity, and wiH 

acquiefee. 


acquiefce- But as a peace, when it is made, may be made 
haftily; and as the unhappy continuance of the war affords us 
time to confider, among feveral advantages gain’d or to be 
gain’d, which of them may be moil for our intereft to retain, if 
(bme and not all may poffible be retained ; I do not blame the 
public difquifition of thefe points, as premature or ufelefs. Light 
often arifes from a collifion of opinions, as lire from flint and 
fteel; and if we can obtain the benefit of the lighf without dan- 
ger from the heat fometimes produc’d by controverfy, why 
fliould we difcourage it? 

Suppofing then, that heaven may ftill continue to blefs his 
Majefty’s arms, and that the event of this juft war may put it in 
Qur power to retain fome of our conquefts at the making of a 
peace ; let us confider whether we are to confine ourfelves to 
thofe poffeffions only that were the ohjeSIs for which we began 
the war.” This the remarker feems to think right, when the 
queftion relates to ‘ Canada properly fo called,’ it having ne'/er 
been mentioned as one of thofe objefts in any of our memorials 
^ or declarations, or in any of our publick aft whatfoever.’ But 
the gentleman himfelf will probably agree, that if the cefli- 
on of Canada would be a real advantage to us, we may demand 
St under his fecond head, as an indemnijication for the charges 
incurred” in recovering our juft rights ; otherwife, according to 
his own principles, the demand of Gaudaloupe can have no foun- 
dation. 

That our claims before the war were large enough for pof- 
feflion and for fecurity too,” tho’ it feems a clear point with the 
ingenious remarker, is, I own, not fo with me. I am rather 
of the contrary opinion,, and fliall prefently give my reafons. 
But firft let me obferve, that we did not make thofe claims be- 
caufe they were large enough for fecurity, but becaufe we could 
rightfully claim no more. Advantages gain’d in the courfe of 
this war, mayincreafe the extent of our rights. Our claims be- 
^re the war contain’d fome fecurity; but that is no reafon why 
we fhould negleft acquiring more when the demand of more is 
become reafonable. It may be reafonable in the cafe of America 
to alk for the fecurity recommended by the author of the letter, 
tho’ it would be prepoftef ous to do it in many other cafes ; his 
' propos’d 


t J I 

propp’d demand b founded on the Uttle value of CWu to the 
frL; the right we have to at, and the power we may have 

to infift on an indemnification for our expenc^t 

dte frrari themfelvea will be under of rellraining then relW 

fubieasinn^wmVafromencroachingonourliimts an ^ urb- 

ing our trade ; and the difficulty on our parts of preventing en- 
croachments that may poffibly exift many years without coming 
to our knowledge. But the remarker “ does not fee why the 
arguments employ’d concerning a fecurity for a peaceable be- 
« haviour in Canada, would not be equally cogent for calling 
for the fame fecurity in Europe:^ On a little farther reflefti. 
on, he muft I think be fenfible, that the circumftances of th® 
two cafes are widely different. Here we are feparated by the 
beft and cleareft of boundaries, the ocean, and we have people 
in or near every part of our territory. Any attempt to encroach 
upon us, by building a fort, even in the obfeureft corner of 
thefe iflands, mull therefore be known and prevented immedi- 
ately. The aggrelTors alfo muft be known, and the nation they 
belong to would be accountable for their aggrellion. In Ameri- 
ca it is quite otherwife. A vail wildernefs thinly or fcarce at all 
peopled, conceals with eafe the march of troops and workmen* 
Important palles may be fciz’d within our limits and forts built 
in a month, at a fmall expence, that may coll us an age, and a 
million to remove. Dear experience has taught us this. But 
what is Hill worfe, the wide extended forells between our fet- 
tlements and theirs, are inhabited by barbarous tribes of favages 
that delight in war and take pride in murder, fubjefts properly 
neither of the French nor Englijh, but llrongly attach’d to the 
former by the art and indefatigable induilry of priells, fimilarity 
of fuperllitions, and frequent family alliances. Thefe are eafily, 
and have been continually, inlligated to fall upon and mallacrc, 
our planters, even in times of full peace betw'een the two crowns, 
to the certain diminution of our people and the contradion ot 
our fettleinents.'^ And tho’ iris known they arefupplyed by the 

French, 


A very iDtcUigcnt writer of that country, Dr. Clark, in hU Ohfervathns 
9Jt tb^ late and pref^nt CenduB of the Fren b, 5cc. printed Bejion 

‘ The Indians in the French intcreft arc, upon all proper opportunitiCSi 
‘ inltigatcJ by their priefts, who have generally the chief management 0 ^ 


Fnnchy and carry their prifoners to them, we can by complain- 
ing obtain no redrefs, as the governors of Canada have a ready 
cxcufe, that the Indians are an independaut people, over whom 
they have no power, and for whofe a6tions they are therefore 
not accountable. Surely circumftances fo widely different, may 
reafonably authorife different demands of fecurity in Ammcay 
from fuch as are ufual or neceffary in Europe, 

The remarkevy however, thinks, that our real dependancc 
for keeping ‘‘ France or any other nation true to her engage- 
ments, muff not be in demanding fecurities which no nation 
whilft independent Can give, but on our ownftrength and our 
own vigilance.” No nation that has carried on a war with 
difadvantage, and is unable to continue it, can be faid> undet 
fuch circumftances, to be independent ; and while either fide 
thinks itfelf in a condition to demand an indemnification, there 
is no man in his fenfes, but will, ceeteris parihusy prefer an in- 
demnification that is a cheaper and more effeftual fecurity than 
any other he can think of. Nations in this fituation demand 
and cede countries by almoft every treaty of peace that is made. 
The French part of the ifland of St. ChriJIophers was added to 
QreauBritain in circumftances altogether limllar to thofe in 
V^hich a few months may probably plate the country of Canada. 

Farther 

^ their public councils, to aflsof hoftlllty againft the Englljhy even in time 

• of profound peace between the two crowns. Of this there arc many undc- 

• niable inftances : The war between the Indians and the colonics of the 
« Ma[facbuJettS‘Bay and New-Hampjhirey in 1723, by which thofe colonies 

• fuffered fo much damage, was begun by the inftigationof the french ; their 
< fupplics were from them, and thcrearc now original lettersof fcvcral Jc- 

• fuits to be produced, whereby it evidently appears, that they were continu- 
ally animating the Indians, when almoft tired with the war, to a farther 

• profecution of it. ‘ThcFrewrA not only excited the Indians, and fupport* 

• cd them, but joined their own forces with them in all the late hoftilities 

• that have been committed within his Majefty’s province of Nova Scotia. 
« And from an intercepted letter this year from the jefuit at Penob/cot, and 

• from other information, it is certain that they have been ufing their ut- 

• moft endeavours to excite the Indians to new a£ls of hoftility againft bis 

• Majefty’s colony of the and fomc have been committed. 

« --..-The not only excite the Indians to aas of hoftility, but rc- 

• ward them for it, by bnying the Engldh ^n^oTicts of them; for the ran- 

• fomof each of which they afterwards demand of us the price that is ufually 

• given for a Have in thclc colonics. They do this under the fpecious pre- 
^ tenco of refeuing the poor prifoners from the cruelties and barbarities of the 

• ravages; but In reality to encourage thdfti to coutinuc their depredation^, 

• as they can by this means get more by hunting the than by hunt- 

^ ing wild bcalts; and the French the fame time arc thereby enabled t# 
; Keep up ^ large body of Indians entirely at the expcnccof the Englifh* 


[ « 3 

Farther fecuiity has always been deemed a motive with a coh‘ 

queror to be lefs moderate j and even the vanquilh’d inlill upon 
fecurity as a realbn for demanding what they acknowledge they 
could not otherwife properly alk. The fecurity of the frontier 
of /mwrr on the fide of the Netherlands, was always confidcred 
in the negotiation that begun at Gertruydenburgh, and ended with 
that war. For the lame realbn they demanded and had Cafe 
Breton, But a war concluded to the advantage of Trance has al- 
ways added fomething to the power, either of France or the 
houfe of Bourbon. Even that of 1733, which fhe commenced 
with declarations of her having no ambitious views, and which 
linilhed by a treaty at which the minifters of France repeatedly 
declared that Ihe defired nothing for herfelf, in effedt gained for 
her Lorrain, an indemnification ten times the value of all her 
North American polTelfions. 

In Ihort, fecurity and quiet of prkices and Hates have ever 
been deemed fufficient reafons, when fupported by power, for 
dilpofing of rights ; and fuch difpolition has never been looked 
on as want of moderation. It has always been the foun- 
dation of the molt general treaties. The fecurity of Germany 
was the argument for yielding confiderable polTefiions there to 
the Swedes: and the fecurity of Europe divided the Spanijh mo-: 
narchy, by the pardtion treaty, made between powers who had 
no other right to difpofe of any part of it. There can be no ceC 
fion that is not fuppofed at leall, to encreafe the power of the 
party to whom it is made. It is enough that he has a right to 
alk it, and that he does it not merely to ferve the purpoles of a 
dangerous ambidon. Canada in the hands of Britain, will en- 
danger the kingdom of France as Utde as any other ceffion ; and 
from its lltuadon and circomllances cannot be hurtful to any o- 
ther Hate. Ratherj if peace be an advantage, this cellion may 
be fuch to all Europe. The prefent war teaches us, that difputcs 
arifing in America, may be an occafion of embroiling nadoni 
who have no concerns there. If the French remain in Canada, 
and Louijiana, fix the boundaries as you will between us and 
them, we mult border on each other for more than 1500 miles. 
The people that inhabit the frontiers, are generally the refufe 
^f both oations, oftf.nof the wyft diferedon^ 

rpmort 


remote from the eye, the prudence, and the reflrmnt of go- 
vernment. Injuries are therefore frequently, in fome part or 
other of fo lo.ng a frontier, committed on both fides, refentment 
provoked, the colonies firft engaged, and then the mother 
countries. And two great nations can fcarce be at war in Europe-, 
but fome other prince or ftate thinks it a convenient opportunity, 
to revive fome ancient claim, feize fome ads^antage, obtain fome 
territoxy, or enlarge fome power at tlie expence of a neighbour. 
The flames of war once kindled, often fpre.id far and wide, and 
the mifehief is infinite. Happy it prov’d to both nations, that 
the DzUch were prevailed on finally to cede tiie yVe-rv Netherlands 
(no.w the province of Nevj-York ) to us at the peace of 1 674 ; a 
peace that has ever fince continued between us, but muft have 
been frequently difturbed, if they had retained the polTeflion of 
that country, bordering feveral hundred miles on our colonies of 
Pennsylvania weliwai'd, CcnneSicut and the Nla£achiifetts eaftward* 
Nor is it to be wondered at that people of difterent language, re- 
ligion, and manners, fhould in thofe remote parts engage in fre- 
quent quarrels, when we findj that even the people of our own 
colonies have frequently been fo exafperated againfteach other in 
their difputes about boundaries, as to proceed to open violence 
and bloodftied. 

But the remarker thinks we fliall be fulficiently fecure in Ame- 
rica, if we ‘ raife Englijh forts at fuch pafies as may at once make 
^ us refpeaable to the French and to the Indian nations.’ The 
fecurity defirable in America, maybeconfideredas of three kinds ' 

1 . A fecurity of pofleffion, that the French fliall not drive us out 
of the country. 2. A fecurity of our planters from the inroads 
offavages, and the murders committed by them. 3. A fecurity 
that the Brztij'h nation fliall not be oblig’d on every newwarto re- 
peat the immefe expence occaflon’d by this, to defend its poflef- 
fions in America. Forts in the moft impotant pafies, may, I ac- 
knowledge, be of ufe to obtain the firft kind of fecurity ; but as 
thofe fituations arc far advanc’d beyond the inhabitants, the ex. 
pence of maintaining and fupplying the garrifons, will be very 
great even in time of full peace, and immenfe on every interrup- 
tion of it f as it is ealy for Ikulking parties of the enemy in fuch 

B long 
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]0ng roads thro^ the woods, to intercept and cut ofF our convoys,; 
unlefs guarded continually by great bodies of men. The fecond! 
kind of fecurity, will not be obtained by fuch forts, unlefs they 
were connefted by a wall like that of Chinas from one end of our 
fettlements to the other. If the hicUans when at war, march’d 
like the Europeans^ with great armies, heavy cannon, baggage 
and carriages, the pafies thro’ which alone fuch armies could pe- 
netrate our country or receive their fupplies, being fecur’d,, 
;all might be fufiiciently fecure ; but the cafe is widely different^ 
They go to war, as they call it, in fmail parties, from fifty men 
down to five. Their hunting life has made them acquainted with 
the whole country, and fcarce any part of it is impractTcable* to 
fuch a party. They can travel thro’ the woods even by night, 
and know^ how to conceal their tracks. Theypafs eafily between 
your forts undifeover’d; and privately approach the fettlements 
of your frontier inhabitants. They need no convoys of provi- 
fions to follow them ; for whether they are fhifring from place 
to place in the woods,, or lying in wait for an opportunity to 
ftrlke a blow, every thicket and every llream furnilhes fo fmall 
a number with fuffident fubfiftence.- When they have furpriz’d 
feperately, and murder’d and fcalp’d a dozen families, they arc 
gone with inconceivable expedition thro’ unknown ways, and 
^tis very rare that purfuers have any chance of coming up with 
them.* In Ihort, long experience has taught our planters, that 

they 

♦ ‘ AItho\:gV» the InaidnsWvt fcattcrci, as a buster’s lift requires, they 

* may be collected together from almoft any difiance, as they can find their 
‘ fuhfifirncc from their in their travelling. Put let the number of 

* diam.ht what it v. ill, they arc not formidable merely on account cf 

* their numbers ; there arc many other circumfianccs that give them a great 
‘ advantage over ihc Ehglijh. The £w?/// 2 ; inhabitants, though numerous, 

‘ arc extended over a large crnCltjf land, 500 Icagircs In length on the fc?.' 

‘ fiiorc ; and ulthough fcnlc of cheir trading towns aic thick fetikd, their 

* fctcicmcnts in the country towns mufi beat a difiance from each other; 

‘ hcfidcs, that in a new country where lands are cheap, people arc fond of 

* acquiring large gerks to them fc Ives ; and thcrcfoic in tlic out Icttlemcnts 

^ they mufi be more remote: and as the people that move out arc ge^icrollv 
‘ poor, they fit down either where they caneafiefi procure land, c r fconclt 
^ railc a fublificiice. Add to this, that the have fixed fettled habita- 

* fions, the eaficfi and Hiortelt pafiages to \v bich the hvconfiantly 

‘ linuthig in the woods, arc pcifiAiy well acquainted with ; whereas the £*i- 
' know little or nothing of the Ivdi^n country, nor of the pufiTn ges thro* 

^ the woods that le d to it. The InMaK way of making warisbv fudden st- 
'.racks upon expofed plrccs; >nd fgenaithey hayc done iniicbicf, they 

♦ retire 
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they cannot rely upon forts as a fecurity againft Indians: The 
inhabit:uits of Hackney might as well rely upon the tower of 
London to fecure them againfc highwaymen and houfebreakers. 
As to the third kind of fecurity, that we fhall not in a few years, 
have all we have now done to do over again in A 7 nerica\ and 
be oblig’d to employ the fame number of troops, and fhips, at 
the fame imznenfe expence to defend our poiTellions there, while 
we are in proportion weaken’d here : fuch forts I think cannot 
prevent this. During a peace, it is not to be doubted the 
French^ who are adroit at fortifying, will likcv/ife erefl forts in 
the mofi advantageous places of the countiy we leave them, 
which will make it more difficult than ever to be reduc’d in cafe 
of another war. We know by the experience of this ivar, how 

extremely 

* retireanjJ either go home by the fame or fome different rout, as they think 

* fafeft; orgoto I’ome othei place at a diftance to renew their ffroke. If 

* a Iwificicnt party fhould happily be ready to purfuc them, It Isa great chance 

* whether in a country confifting of woods andAvamps which l\\c Kngltfa 
^ arc not accj^uainted with, the enemy do not lie in ambufli for them in (omc 
‘ convenient place, and from thence deftroy them, ii this (hould not be 

* the cafe, but the Ihonid purfue them , asfoon as they have gained 

‘ the rivets, by means of their canoes, to the ulc of which they arc brought 

* up from their infancy, they picfcntly get out of their reach : fuvhtcr, if a 

^ body of men were to march into their country to the place where they are 
‘ fettled, they can, upon the lead notice, without great difadvantage, quit 
‘ their prelcnt habitations, and betake themfclvcs to new ones.’ Clarkes 
Obfavations.p. 15. . ^ , r .. i- • 

‘ It has been already remarked , tlvt the tribes of the Indians living upon 

* tbc lakes and rivers that run npon the back <>f the ILugUJi? fcttlemenls in 

‘ avevery numerous, andean furnifll a great numbcf of fight- 

‘ ing men, all perfe^lly well acquainted with the uic of arms as loonascspa- 
‘ blc of carrying them, asthey getthe whole of their fubfiftence from hunc- 

‘ ing;andthatthisarmy,largeasit may bc,can be mamtauicd by the creacb 

* without any expcncc . From thcii numbers.^ thcii fituation, arid the rivers 

‘ that run into the £;.?//> fettlcments, it is eafy to conceive that they can at 
‘ any tienc make an attack upon, and couftanily annoy as many of tne cxpolc J 
‘ Er.gliJij Icttlemcnts as they p:ca(e,and thofe at any diftance from each other, 
‘ ThccffcOsof fuch incnrfions havcbccn too (cvcrcly felt by many ofthc 
‘ colonies, not to be very well know n. The entire breaking up of 

‘ placcsthath-d been for a confiJcrable time (cttled ar a gixat cxper.ce,both 

‘ of labour and n^oney ; burning the hoiifes. deftroying tlie ftock,kilhng an 4 

‘ making prifor.ersgrcat numbers of the inJiabitans, wii;h cffl tlie cruel iilage 
‘ thev meet with in their captivity, is only a part of the Iccnc. Ail otiicr 

‘ places that are expofed arc kept in continual terror; the s lie w'lftc 
‘ and uncultivated from rhe danger that attends tlu ic that lhall pre mne to 
^ work upon them: bTidcs the immenfe charge the governments muft be at 
^ in a very incffcaual manner to defend their extended frontiers; and all 
S this from the influence the French had over, but compar. tively, a 

« few of the Indians. To the Fmc or greater evils fti.i \vill every one of the 

* colonies be expofed, whenever the lame influence fnall oc exteueed to the 

whole body of them.* Uid, p, 2.0, 


exttemely difficult it is to march an army thro’ the American. 
woods, with its neceflary cannon and ftpres, fufficient to reduce 
a very flight fort. The accounts at the treafury will tell you 
what amazing fums we have neceflarily fpent in the expeditions 
againft two very trifling forts, Duquefne and Cronvn Pcint. 
While the French retain their influence over the Indians, they 
can eafily keep pur long extended frontier in continual alarm, 
by a very few of thofe people j and with a fmall number of re- 
gulars and militia, in fuch a country, we find they can keep an 
army of ours in full employ for feveral years. We therefore lhall 
not need to be told by our colonies, that if we* leave Canada, 
however circumferib’d, to the French, “ =we have done ncthingf 
we fhall foon be made fenfible ourfelves of this truth, and to 
our coll. 

I would not be underftood to deny that even if we fubdue 
and retain Canada, fome few forts may be of nfe to fecure the 
goods of the traders, andprotedl the commerce, in cafe of any 
fudden mifunderftanding with any tribe of Indians : but thefe 
forts will be bell under the care of the colonies interelled in the 
Indian trade, and garrifon’d by their provincial forces, and at 
their own expence. Their own intereft will then induce the Ame- 
rican governments to take care of fuch forts in proportion to their 
importance ; and fee that the officers keep their corps full and 
mind their duty. But any troops of ours plac’d there and ac- 
counntable here, would, in fuch remote and obfeure places and 
at fo great a diflance from the eye and infpedion of fuperiors, 
foon become of little confequence, even tho’ the French were 
left in polTeffion of Canada. If the four independent compa- 
nies maintained by the crown in Ne-irs York more than forty years, 
at a great expence, confilled, for moil part of the time, of fag- 
gots chiefly ; if their officers enjoy’d their places as f.ne cures, 
and were only, as a writer * of the country iHles them, a kind 
olmlitary monks-, if this was the ftate of troops polled in a popu- 
lous^ country, where the impofirion could not be fo well con- 
ceal’d ; what may we expect will be the cafe of thofe that lhall be 
polled two, three or four hundred miles from tiie inhabitants, 
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in fuch obfcure and remote places as CroiAjn Pcinty OfwegOy Du^ 
quefne ox Niagara? they would fcarce be even faggots; they 
would dwindle to mere names upon paper, and appear nowhere 
but upon the mufter rolls. 

Now all the kinds of Iccurity we have mention’d are obtain’d 
by fubduing and retaining Canada. Our prefeiit pofTcffions in 
Americay are fecnr’d; our planters will no longer be maffacred 
by die Indiansy wjio depending abfolutely on us for what are 
now become the neceffaries of life to them, guns, powder, hat- 
chets, knives, and cloathing ; and having no other Europeans 
near, that can either fupply them, or inftigate them againft us ; 
there is no dqubt of their being always difpos’d, if we treat them 
with common juftice, to live in perpetual peace with us. And 
with regard to FrancCy fhe cannot in cafe of another war, put 
us to the immenfe expence of defending that long extended 
frontier ; we lhall then, as it were have our backs againft a wall 
in Americay the fea-coaft will be eafdy proteded by our fuperior 
naval power; and here our own watchfulnefsand our ftrengtlf^ 
will be properly, and cannot brat be fuccefsfully employed. In 
this fituation the force now employed in that part of the worlds, 
may be fpar’d for any other fervice here or elfevyhere ; fo that 
both the offenfive and defenfive ftrength of the Briiijh empire on 
the whole will be greatly increafed. 

But to leave the French in pofleffion of Canada when it is in 
our power to remove them, and depend, as the remarker propo- 
fes, on our own Jlrength and <watchfulnefs ” to prevent the inif- 

chiefs that may attend it, feems neither fafe nor prudent. Hap- 
py as we now are, under the beft of kings, and in the profped 
of a fuccelTion promifing every felicity a nation was ever blefs’d 
with : happy too in the wifdom and vigour of every pait of the 
adminiftration, particularly that part whofe peculiar province is 
the Britijh plantations, a province every true Englijhnan fees 
with pleafure under the principal direftion of a nobleman, as 
much diftinguilh’d by his great capacity, as by his unwetied 
* and difmterefted application to this important department ; we 
cannot, we ought not to promife ourfelves the uninterrupted con- 
tinuance of thofe blelTings. The fafety of a confiderable part of 
the ftate, and the intercft of the whole are not to be trufted to the 

wifdom 
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w;f4om and vigour of future adminiftrationr, when a fecurity i, 
to be had more effedlual, more conftant, and much lefs expenfive, 
They who can be moved by the apprehenfion of dangers fo re- 
mote as that of a future independence of our colonics (a point I 
fhall hereafter confider) feem fcarcely confiftent with therii- 
felves when they fuppofe we may rely on the wifdom and vigour 
of an adminiftration for their 

I fhould indeed think it lefs material whether Canada were 
ceded to us or not, if I had in view only Xavc. fecurity of pojJeJjicn \'& 
our colonies. I entirely agree with the Remarker, tliat we are 
in North America “ a far greater continental as well as nav4 
“ power;” and that only cowardice or ignorance can fubjeft our 
colonies there to a French conquell. But for the fame reafon 1 
difagree with him widely upon another point. I do not think 
that our “ blood and treafure has been e.xpeiided,” as he inti- 
mates, “ in the caufe of the colonies,” and that we are “ making con- 
“ queftsyir thesn yet I beliet'e this is too common an error. 
I do not fay they are altogether unconcerned in the event. The 
inhabitants of them are, in common with the other fubjedts of 
Great Britain, anxious for the glor)' of her crown, and extent of 
her power and commerce, the welfare and future repofe of the 
whole Britijh people. They could not therefore but take a large 
lhare in the affronts offered to Britain, and have been animatei 
with a truely Britifh f pint to exert themfelves beyond their 
ftrength, and againft tlieir evident intereft. Yet fo unfortunate 
have they been, that their vdrtue has made againfl them ; for 
upon no better foundation than this, have they been fuppofed 
the authors of a war carried on for their advantage only. It 
is a great miflake to imagine that the American country in quelH- 
on between Great Britain and France, is ciaLmed as tlie properly 
of any individuals or publick body in America, or that the pof- 
feffion ofit by Great Britain, is likely, in aay lucrative view, to 
redound at all to the advantage of any perfbn there. On the o- 
thei hand, the balk of the inhabitants of North America are land- 
owners, whofe lands are inferior in value to thofe of Britain, 
only by the want of an equal number of people. It is true tie 
acceffion of the large territory claimed before the war began, ef- 
^ecially if that be fecured by the poffelilon oi' Canada, will tend 
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to tue iricreafc of ilie BritiJJj lubjcfts faftcr than If they had been 
conSned within the mountains : yet the increafe within did moun- 
tains only, would evidently make the com'paritive population e- 
qual to diat of Great Britain much fooner than it can be expefted 
when cur people are fpfead over a country fix times as large. I 
think this is the only point of light in which tliis qncllian is to be 
'Viewed, and is tlie only one in which any of the colonies are con- 
cerned. No colony, no poireflbr of lands in any colony, there- 
fore wilhes for conquefts, dr can be benefited by them, otherwife 
than as they'may be a means of fecuririg peace on their borders. 
No confiderable advantage has refulted to the colonies by the 
conquefts oftiiis war, or can refult from confirming them by tlic 
peace,- but what they mull enjoy in common with the reft of the 
Britijh with this evident drawback from their fliare of 

thefe advantages, that they will neceflarily lefTen, or at leaft pre- 
vent the increafe of the value of what makes the principal part of 
their private property. A people Ipread thro’ the whole trail of 
country on this fide the MiJJiJjipiy and fecured by Canada in our 
hands, would probably for fome centuries find employment in agri- 
culture, and thereby free us at home efteftually from our fears of 
American manufailures. Unprcjudic’d men well know that all the 
penal and prohibitory laws that ever were thought on, will not be 
fafficient to prevent manufaftures in a country whofe inhabitants 
furpafs the number that canfubfift by the hulbandry of it. That 
this will be the cafe in America foon, if ouf people remain confin- 
ed within the mountains, and almoft as foon Ihould it be unfafe 
for them to live beyond, tho’ the country be ceded to Us, no man 
acquainted with political and commercial hiftory can doubt. Ma- 
nufactures are founded in poverty. It is the multitude of poor 
without land in a country, and who inuft work for others at loVv 
wages or ft^ve, that enables undertakers to carry on a manufac- 
ture, and afford it cheap enough to prevent tire importation of 
the lame kind from abroad, and to bear the expence of its own 
exportation. But no man who can have a peice of land of his 
own, fufiicieiit by his labour to fubfift his family in plenty, is 
poor enough to be a manufacliirer and work for a niaftcr. Hence 
while there is land enough in Arnerka for our people, there can 
never be manufadures to any amount or value. It is a ftiiking 
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obfervation of a very pen^ that the natural livelihood of the 

thin inhabitants of a foreft countrjs is hunting^ that of a greater 
number, pafturage; that of a middiing population, agriculture; 
and that of the greatefl, manufaftures ; which lail mull fubfilf 
the bulk of the people in a full country, or they mull be fubfift. 
ed by charity, or perilh. The extended population, therefore, 
that is moll advantageous to Great Britairiy will be bell elFefted^ 
becaule only effetlually fecurM by our pollelfion of Canada. So 
far as the being of our prefent colonies in North America is con- 
cerned, I think indeed with the remarker j that the F rench there 
are not an enemy to he apprehended^^ but th^ exprelSon is too 
vague to be applicable to the prefent, or indeed to any other 
cafe. Algtersy TH?ns and Tripoliy uneqaul as tney are to this na- 
tion in power and numbers of people, are enemies to be IHll ap- 
prehended; and the Highlanders oA Scotland been fo for many 
ages by the greatell princes of ScotlanddiXii. Britain. The wild/rv^ 
were able to give a great deal of dillurbance even to Queen E!i~ 
^Mhethy and coll her more blood and treafure than her war with 
Spain. Canada in the hands of France has always ftinted the 
growth of our colonies : In the courfe of this war, and indeed 
before it, has dillurb’d and vex’d even the bell and llrongcll of 
them, has found means to murder thoufands of their people and 
imfettle a great part of their country. Much more able will it 
be to llarve the growth of an infant fettlement. Canada has alfo 
found means to make this nation to fpend two or three millions i 
year in America ; and a people, how fmall foever, that in their 
prefent lituadon, can do tliis as often as w'e have a war with 
them, is, methinks, an enemy to be apprehended.^^ 

Our North American colonies are to be confidered as the fron- 
tier of the Britijh empire on that fide. The frontier of any do- 
minion being attack’d, it becomes not merely the cau/e^^ of 
the people immediately alFeftcd, (the inhabitants of that fron- 
tier) but properly the caufe^'' of the whole body. Where the 
frontier people owe and pay obedience, there they have a right 
to look for proteftioia.No political propofidon is better ellablilhed 
than this. It is therefore invidious to reprefent the “ blood and 
treafure” fpent in tins war, as fpent in the caufe of the colo- 
nies”only, and that they are abfurd and ungrateful” if 

they 
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they think we have done nothing unlefs we “ make conqucfts for 
'“’them,” and reduce Canada to gratify their “ vain ambiti- 
“ on,” It will not be a conqueft for them, nor gratify any 

vain ambition of theirs. It will be a conqueft for the-whole, and 
all our people will, in the increafe of trade and the eafe of taxes, 
find the advantage of it. Should we be obliged kt any time to 
make a war for the proteftion of our commerce, and to fecure 
the exportation of our manufaflures, would it be fair to repre- 
fent fuch a war merely as blood and treafure Ipent in dre caufe of 
the weavers of Torkjhire, Norwich, dr the Weft, the cutlers of 
iheftield, or the button-makers of Birmingham ? I hope it will 
appear ‘before I end thefe ftieets, that if ever there was a national 
war, this is truly fuch a one : a war in which the intereft of the 
whole nation is direflly and fundamentally concerned. 

Thofe who would be thought deeply {killed in human nature 
effedt to difcover felf-interefted view^s every where at the bottom 
ofthefaireft, the moft generous condudl, Sufpicions and char- 
ges of this kind, meet with ready reception and beleif in the 
minds even of the multitude ; and therefore lefs acutenefs and 
kddrefs than the is poffelTed ofj would be fufficient to 

perfuade the nation generally, that all the zeal and fpirit mani- 
fefted and exerted by the colonies in this war, was only in 
“ their own caufe” to “ make conquefts for themfelves,” to 
engage us to make more for them, to gratify their “ own vain 
“ ambition.” But Ihould they now humbly addrefs the mother 
country in the terms and fentiments of the remarker, return her 
their grateful acknowledgments for the blood and treafure Ihe 
had fpent in “ their caufe,^' confefs that enough had been done 
<< allow that “ Englijh forts raifed in proper palTes, 

“ will, with the wifdom and vigour of her adminiftration” be a 
fofficient future proteftion ; exprefs their defires that their peo- 
ple may be confined within the mountains, left if they are fuf- 
fered to fpread and extend themfelves in the fertile and pleafant 
country on the other fide, they Ihould “ increafe infinitely from all 
“ cdufesft “ live Wholly on their own labour” and beconie in- 
dependent ; beg therefore that the French may be fuffered to re- 
main in pofleflion of Canada, as their neighbourhood may 
ie ufeful to prevent our increafe ; and the removing them 

g may 
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may “ in its confequ«nces be even dangerous.” I fay, flibuld 
fuch an addrcfs from the colonies, make its appearance hcrci 
though, according to the rerr.arktr, it would be a moft juft 
and reafonable one ; would it not, might it not with more jufticc 
beanfwered; We underftand you, gentlemen* perfeftly well: 
you have only your own ihtereft in view ; you want to have the 
people confined within your prefent limits, that in a few years 
the lands you are poflefled of may increafe tenfold in value ! yoii 
want to reduce the price of labour by increafing numbers on the 
fame territory, that you may be able to let up manufactures and 
vie with your mother country' ! you would have your people kept 
in a body, that you may be more able to difpute the commands 
of the crown, and obtain an independancy. You would have 
the French left in Canada, to excrcife your military virtue, and 
make you a warlike people, that you may have more confidence 
to embark in fchemes of difobedience, and greater ability to fup* 
port them! You have tailed too, the fweets of two or three 
MILLIONS Sterling per annum fpent among you by our fleets and 
forces, and yon are unwilling to be without a pretence for 
kindling up another war, and thereby occalioning a repetition of 
the fame delightful dofes ! But gentlemen, allow us to underftand 
our intereft a little likewife : we lhall remove the French from 
Canada that you may live in peace, and we be no more drained 
by your quarrels. You lhall have land enough to cultivate, that 
you may have neither neceflity nor inclination to go into manu^ 
faClures, and we will manufacture for you and govern you. 

A reader of the remarks may be apt to fay ; if this writer 
would have us reftore Canada on principles, of moderation, how 
can we confiftent with thofe principles, ret.rin Gaudaloup, which 
Jie reprefents of lb much greater value ! I will endeavour to ex- 
• plain this, becaufe by doing it I lhall have an opportunity of 
Ihowing the truth and good fenfe of the anfwer to the interefted 
application I have juft fuppofed. The author then is only ap- 
parantlj and not really inconfiftent with himfelf. If we can ob- 
tain the credit of moderation by reftoring Canada, it is well: 
but we Ihould, however, reftore it at all events ; becaufe it 
would not only be of no ufe to us, but «* the polTeffion of it (in 
** hi* opinion) may in its confequence be dangerous.” As how? 

Why, 
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Why, plainly, (at length it conges out) if the French are not left 
there to check the growth of our colonies, they will extend 
“ themfelves almoll without bounds into the in-land parts, and 
increafe infinitely from all caufes; — becoming a numerous^ 
hardy, independent people, polTefled of a ftrong country, com- 
municating little or not at all with England^ living wholly on 
their own labour, and in procefs of time knowing little and 
enquiring little about the mother country/^ In fhort, accord- 
ing to this writer, our prefent colonies are large enough and 
numerous enough, and the French ought to be left in North A- 
rterica to prevent their increafe, left they become not only ufelef$ 
but da?igerous to Britain. 

I agree with the gentleman, that with Canada in our poflefli- 
on, our people in America will increafe amazingly, I know that 
that their common rate of increafe, where they are not molefted 
by the enemy, is doubling their numbers every twenty live years 
by natural generation only, exclufive of the accefiion of foreign- 
ers. f I think this increafe continuing, would probably in a cen- 
tury more, make the number of Britijh fubjedts on that lldc the 
water more numerous than they now are on this ; but I am far from 
entertaining on that account, any fears of their becoming either 
ufelefs or dangerous to us ; and I look on thofe fears, to be merely 
imaginary and without any probable foundation. The remar- 
ker is referv’d in giving his reafons, as in his opinion this is 
not a fit fubjeft for difeuflion.” I lhall give mine,becaufe I con- 
ceive it a fubjeft neceflary to be difeufs^d; and the rather, as thofe 
fears how groundlefs and chimcrcial foever, may by polfelling die 
multitude, poflibly induce the ableft miniftry to conform to them 
againft their own judgment, ^nd thereby prevent the affuring to 

the 

t The tcafoz) of thiJi greater increafe in America thag in Europe^ is, that 
in old fettled countries, all trades, farms, offices, and employments arc full, 
and many people refrain marrying till they Ice an opening, in which they 
can fettle themfelves, with a rcalonablc pr<yfpc£f of maintaining a family: 
hwt in America, it being cafy to obtain land which with moderate labour 
will afford fubfiilcncc and fomething to Iparc, people marry morj^readiiy 
and earlier in life, w’hcncc arifesa numerous offspring and the fwift popula- 
tion of thofe countries, *Tis a common error that wc cannot fill our pro- 
vinces or increafe the number of them, without draining this nation of its 
people. The increment alone of pur prefent colonics is fufficient for* both thole 
^lupofct. 
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the Bxliijh name and nation a ftability and permanency that no 
man acquainted with hiftory durft have hoped for, ’till our Ame- 
rican poflelTions opened the pleafing profpedl. 

The rcmarker thinks that our people in America, “ finding 
“ no check from Canada would extend themfelves almoft withr 
“ out bounds into the inland parts, and increafe infinitely from 
“ allcaufes.” The very reafon he aflignsfor their fo extending, 
and which is indeed the true one, their being “ invited to it by 
“ the pleafantnefs, fertility and plenty of the country,” may 
fatisfy us, that this extenfion will continue to proceed as long as 
there remans any pleafant fertile country within their reach. And 
if we even fuppofe them confined by the waters of the MiJJiff.pi 
weftward, and by thofe of St. Laurence and the lakes to the north- 
ward, yet ftill we fliall leave them room enough to increafe even 
in the fparfe manner of fettling now pradlis’d there, till they a- 
mount to prehaps- a hundred millions of fouls. This muft take 
fome centuries to fulfil, and in the mean time, this nation mull 
neceflarily fupply them with the manufaftures they confume, be- 
caufe the new fettlers will be employ’d in agriculture, and the new 
fettlements will fo continually draw off the fpare hands from the 
old, that our prefent colonies will not, during the period we have 
mention’d, find themfelves in a condition to manufafture even for 
their own inhabitants, to any confiderable degree, much lefs for 
thole who are fettling behind them. Thus our trade muft, till 
that country becomes as fully peopled as England, that is for cen- 
turies to come, be continually increafing, and with it our naval 
power ; becaufe the ocean is bem een us and them, and our Ihips 
and feamen muft increafe as that trade increafes. 

The human body and the political differ in this, that the firft 
is limited by nature to a certain ftature, which, when attain’d 
it cannot, ordinarily, exceed t the other by better government 
and more prudent police, as w'cll as by change of manners and 
other circumftances, often takes frefti Harts of growth, after being 
long at a Hand ; and may add ten fold to the dimenfions it had 
for ages been confined to. The mother being of full ftature, is 
in a few years equal’d by a growing daughter : but in the cafe 

ofa mother country and her colonies, it is quite different. The 

growth 
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growth of the children tends to encreafe the growth of the mo- 
ther, and fo the difference and fuperiority is longer preferv’d. 

Were the inhabitants of this iflandlimited to theirprefent num- 
ber by any thing in nature, or by unchangeable circumftanccs, 
the equallity of population between the two countries might in- 
deed fooner come topafs ; but fare experience in thofe parts of the 
ifiand where manufaftures ha,ve been introduc’d, teaches us, 
That people increafe and multiply in proportion as the means and 
facility of gaining a livelihood increafe; and that this ifland, if 
they could be employed, is capable of fupporting ten times its 
preient number of people. In proportion therefore, as the de- 
mand increafes for the manufadlures of Britain^ by the increafe 
ot people in her colonies, the numbers of her people at home 
will increafe, and with them the ftrength as well as the wealth 
of the nation. For fatisfaflion in this point let the reader com- 
pare in his mind the number and force of our prefent fleets, with 
our fleet in Queen Elizabeth^ time* before we had colonies. 
Let him jcompare the ancient with the prefent ftate of our towns 
^nd ports on our weftern coaft, Manchefievy Li^erpooU Kendal^ 
Lancajler, Gla/go^ujy and the countries round them, that trade 
with and manufafture for our colonies, not to mention Leedsy 
Halifax y Sheffield and Birfninghamy and conflder what a difference 
there is in the numbers of people, buildings, rents, and the va- 
lue of land and of the produce of land, even if he goes back no 
farther than is within man’s memory. Let him compare thofe 
countries with others on this fame ifland, where manufadlures 
have not yet extended themfelves, obfe^e the prefent diffe- 
rence, and refleft how much greater our fbengtli may be, if 
numbers give ftrength, when our manufafturers fhall occupy e- 
very part of the ifland where they can poflibly be fubfifted. 

But, fay the objedtors^ ‘‘ there is a certain diftance from the 
fea, in Americuy beyond which the expence of carriage will put 
a flop to the fale and confumption of your manufadures ; and 
this, with the difficulty of making returns for them, will oblige 
the inhabitants to manufadure for themfelves ; of courfc, if you 
jj-uffer your people to extend their fettlcments beyond that dif- 
tance 


f Viz. 40 fail, none of more ihan 40 guns. 
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tance^ your people become ufclefs to you and this diftance ig 
limited by feme to 200 miles, by others to the Apalachian moun* 
tains. Not to infift on a very plain truth, that no part of a do- 
minion, from whence a government may on occafton draw fup- 
plies and aids both of men and money, tho’ at too great a dif- 
tance to be fupply^d with manufaftures from fome other part, is 
therefore to be deemM ufelefs to the whole ; I ftiall endeavour 
to fliow that thefe imaginary limits of udlHty, even in point of 
commerce are much too narrow. 

The inland parts of the continent of Europe arc much farther 
from the fea than the limits of fettlement propofed for America. 
Germany is full of ^adefmen and artificers of all kinds, and the 
governments there , are not all of them always favourable to the 
commerce of Britain, yet it is a well-known fadt, that our ma- 
nufaftures find their way even into the heart of Germany. Afk 
the great manufafturers and merchants of the Leeds, Shejpeld, Bir^ 
mingham, Manchejler and Norwich goods, and they will tell 
you, that fome of them fend their riders frequently thro’ 
France or Spain and Italy, up to Vienna and back thro* 
the middle and nothern parts of Germany, to ftiow famplcs 
of their wares and collcft orders, which they receive by ah 
moft every mail, to a vail amount. Whatever charges arife on 
the carriage of goods, are added to the value, and all paid by 
the confumer. If thefe nations over whom we have no govern- 
ment, over whofe confumption we can have no influence, but 
what arifes from the cheapnefs and goodnefs of our wares ; whofe 
trade, manufaftures, or commercial connexions are not fubjeft 
to the controul of our laws, as thofe of our colonies' certainly arc 
in fome degree : I fay, if thefe nations purchafe and confumc 
fuch quantities of our goods, notudthftanding the remotenefs of 
their fituation from the fea ; how much lefs likely is it that the 
fettlers in America^ who mufi for ages be employ’d in agriculture 
chiefly, Ihould make cheaper for tliemfelves the goods our ma- 
nufaXurers at prefent fupply them with ; even if we fuppofe the 
carriage five, fix or feven hundred miles from the fea as difficult 
and expenfive as the like dillancc into Germany : whereas in the 
latter, the natural dillances are fi*equently doubled, by political 
©bftruXions, I mean the intermix^ territories and claihing in- 
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tcrefts or princes. But when we confider that the inland parts 
of America are penetrated by great navigable rivers ; that there 
are a number of great lakes, communicating with each other, with 
thofe rivers and with the fea, very fmall portages here and 
there excepted that the fea coafts(ifone may be allowed the ex- 
preffion) of thofe lakes only, amount at leaft to 2700 miles exclu- 
live of the rivers running into them; many of which are navigable 
to a great extent for boats and canoes, thro^ vaft trails of coun- 
try j how little likely is it tliat the expence on the carriage 
of our goods into thofe countries^ fhould prevent the ufe of them. 
If the poor Indians in thofe remote parts are now able to pay for the 
iinnen, woolen and iron wares they are at prefent fumifh'd with 
by the French and Englijh tiaders, tho’ Indians have nothing but 
what they get by hunting, and the goods are loaded with all the 
impofuions fraud and knavery can contrive to inhance their va- 
lue; will not induftrious Englijh farmers, hereafter fettled in 
thofe countries, be much better able to pay for what lhall be 
brouglit them in the way of fair commerce ? 

If it is afleed, what can fuch farmers raife, wherewith to pay for 
the manufadlures they may w'ant from us ? I anfwer, that the 
inland parts of America in queftion are well known to be fitted for 
the produ£lion of hemp, flax, potafti, and above all filk ; the 
fouthern parts, may produce olive oil, raifons, currans, indigo, 
and cochineal. Not to mention horfes and black cattle, which 
may eafily be driven to the maritime markets, and at the 
fame time aflift in convoying other commodities. That the 
commodities firll mentioned, may eafily by water or land 
carriage I)e brought to the fea ports from interior America^ 
will not feem incredible, when we refledl, that hemp formerly 
came from the Ukraine and moft fouthern parts oi Rtijjt a to Wolog- 
day and down the D^ina to Archangel^ and thence by a perilous 
navigation round the North Cape to England and other parts of 

• Europe 

* From Nc-w Tori into lake the land carriage of the fevcral porta- 

ges altogether, amounts to but about 27 miles. From lake Ontario into lake 
the land carriage at is but about H miles. All the lakcaabove 

communicate by navigable ftraits, fo that no land carriage is necc(^ 
jfary, to go out of one into another. From Prefqti^ifte on lake Er/V, there 
arc but 15 miles land-carriege, and that a good waggon road, to Beef Riverz 
fcranch of the which brings you into a navigation of many thoufand 

miles inland, if you take together the O^id^ the Milplppt) ^md all the great 
riven and branehcithat ruu into them* 
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Europe. It now comes from the fame country up the Dnieper and 
down the Duna with much land carriage. Great part of the 
RiiJJta iron, no high priced commodity, is brought 3000 miles by 
land and water from the heart of Siberia. Furs, [the produce 
too of America^ are brought to Amjierdam from all parts of Sihe~ 
rzuy even the moft remote, Kamfchatjka. The fame country fur- 
tiifhes me with another inftance of extended inland commerce. It 
is found worth while to keep up a mercantile communication be- 
tween Peking in China and Peterjburgh. And none of thefe inftan- 
ces of inland commerce exceed thofe of the courfes by which, at 
feveral periods, the whole trade of the was carried on. Before 
the profperity of the Mamaluke dominion in Egypt fixed the ftaple 
for the riches of the at Cairo and Alexandria^ whither they were 
brought from the Red Seay great part of thofe commodities were 
carried to the cities of Cajhgar and Balk. This gave birth to thofe 
towns, that ftill fubfift upon the remains oftheir ancient opulence, 
amidft a people and country equally wild. From thence thofe 
goods were carried down the Amuy the ancient Oxusy to the Caf- 
pian Sea, and up the Wolga to AJirachany from whence they were 
carried over to, and down the Don to the mouth of that river, and 
thence again the Venetians ovetSSSyfy and the Qenoefe^xv^. Venetians 
indiredlly by way of Kaffa ^.nATreli/ondey dilpers^d them thro’ the 
Mediterranean and fome other parts of Europe. Another part of thofe 
goods was carried over land from the IVolga to the rivers Duna 
and Ke^a ; from both they were carried to the city of Wijbuy in 
the Balticky fo eminent for its fea-laws ; and from the city of 
Ladoga on the Ne^ay we are told they were even carried* 
by the D^wina to Archasigely and from thence round the North 
Cape. 

If iron and hemp will bear the charge of carriage from this 
inland country, other metals will as well as iron, and cer- 
tainly filk, fince 3d. per lb. is not not above i per cent, on the 
value, and amounts tOj^.28 per ton. 

If the growths of a country find their way out ofit, the manu- 
fafturcs of the countries where they go will . infallibly find 
their w^ay into it. They who underftand the ceconnomy and 
principles of manufaflures, know, that it is impoflible to eftablilh 
them in places not populous ; and even in thofe that are popu- 
lous, hardly pofTible to eftablilh them to the prejudice of the 

places 


places already In pofleflion of them. Several attempts have 
been made in France and countenanced by the government, 
to draw from us and cftahllfh in thofe countries, our hard-ware 
and woolen manufa6lures, but without fuccefs. The reafons are 
various. A manufafture is part of a great fyftem of commerce, 
which takes in conveniencies of various kinds, methods of provid- 
ing materials of all forts, machines for expediting and facilitating 
labour, all the channels of correfpondence for vending the wares, 
the credit and confidence necefiary to found and fupport this cor- 
refpondence, the mutual aid of different artizans, and a thoufan J 
other particulars, wmich time and long experience have gradual- 
ly eftabliihed. A part of fuch a fyftem cannot fupport itfelf with- 
out the whole, and before the whole Can be obtained the part 
perifhes. Manufadlures where they are in perfection, are carried 
on by a multiplicity of hands^ each of which is expert only in 
his own part, no one of them a mafter of the whole ; and if by 
anymeans fpiiited away to a foreign country, he is loft without 
his fellows. Then it is a matter of the extremeft difficulty to 
perfuade a compleat fet of workmen, fkillcd in all parts of a ma- 
nufaftory to leave their country togetlier and fettle in a foreign 
land. Some of the idle and drunken may be enticed away, but 
thefe only difappoint their employers, and ferve to difeourage the 
undertaking. If by royal munificence, and an expence that the 
profits of the trade alone would not bear, a compleat fet of good 
and Ikilfftl hands are collefted and carried over, they find fo 
much of the fyftem imperfect, fo many things wanting to carry 
bn the trade to advantage, fo many difficulties to overcome, and 
the knot of hands fo eafily broken, by death, diflatisfaflion 
and defertion, that they and their employers are difeouraged to- 
gether, and the project vanilhes into fmoke. Hence it happens, 
that eftabliihed manufaduies are hardly ever loft, but by for- 
reign conqueft, or by fome eminent interior fault in manners or 
government ; a bad police oppreffing and difeouraging the work, 
men, or religious perfecutions driving the fober and induftrious 
out of the country. There is in ffiort, fcarce a fingle inftance 
in hiftory of the contrary, where manufadures have once taken 
firm root. They fometimes ftart up in a new place, but are gene- 
rally fupported like exotic plants at more expence than they are 
worth for any thing but curiofity, until thefe new feats become 
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the refuge of the manufafturcrs driven from the old ones. The 
conqueft of Conjlantimple and final redu£lion of the Greek em« 
pire, difperfed many curious manufafturers into different part* 
of Chrijiendom. The former conquefts of its provinces had be- 
fore done the fame. The lofs of liberty in Verona, Milan, Flo~ 
rence, Pifa, Pijloia, and other great cities of Italy, drove the 
manufadlurers of woolen cloth into Spain and F landers. The 
latter firft loft their trade and manufafturers to Ant^werp ahd the 
Brahanf, from whence by perfecution for religion they 
were fent into Hc/W and England. The civil wars during the 
minority of Charles the fcft of Spain, which ended in the lofs of 
the liberty of their great towns, ended too in the lofs of the 
manufacture's of Foleda, Segovia, Salamanca, Medina del campo, 
^c. The revocation of the ediCl of FI antes, communicated, to 
all the Proteftant parts of Europe, the paper, filk, and other va- 
luable manufactures of France, almoft peculiar at that time to 
that country, and till then in vain attempted elfewhere. 

To be convinc’d that it is no t foil and climate, or even free- 
dom from taxes, that determines the refidence of manufacturers, 
we need only turn our eyes on Holland, where a multitude of 
manufactures arc ftill carried on (perhaps more than on the fame 
extent of territory any where in Europe) and fold on terms up- 
on which they cannot be had in any other part of the worlds 
And this too is true of thofe growths, which by their nature and 
the labour required to raifo them, come the neareft to m^u- 
faCtures. 

As to the common-place objection to the North American fet- 
tlements, that they are in the fame climate and their produce 
the fame as that of in the firft place it is not true; it 

is particularly not fo of* the countries now likely to be added to 
our fettlements ; and of our prefent colonies, the products, lum- 
ber, tobacco, rice and indigo, great articles of commerce do 
not interfere with the products of England : in the next place, a 
man muft know very little of the trade of the world, who doe* 
not know, that the greater part of it is carried en between coun- 
tries whofe climate differs very little. Even the trade between 
the different parts of thefe Britijh iflands, is greatly fuperior to 
that between England and all the Weji India iflands put togs- 
ther. 
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If I have been fuccefsfull in proving that a confiderablc com, 
merce may and will fubfift between us and our future moft in. 
land fettlements in North America, notwithftanding their diftance, 

I have more than half proved no other inconveniency will arile 
from their diftance. Many men in fuch a country, muft “ knovo,'* 
mull “ tbink;^ and muft « » about the country they chief, 

ly trade mth. Thejuridi,cial and other conneftions of govern- 
znent are yet a falter hold than even commercial ties, and fpread 
direftly and indireftly far and wide. Bufinefs to be follicited 
and caules depending, create a great intercpurfe even where pri- 
vate property is not divided in different countries, yet this di- 
vilion will always fubfill where different countries are ruled by 
the fame government. Where a man has landed property both 
in the mother country and a province, he will almoll * always 
live in the mother country : this, though there were no trade, is 
lingly a fufficient gain. It is laid, that Ireland pays near a million 
Sterling annually to its abfentees in England : The ballance of 
trade from Spain or even Portugal is fcarcely equal to this. 

Let it not be faid we have no abfentees from North America. 
There are many to the writer^s knowledge ; and if there are at 
prefent but few of them that diftinguilh themfelves here by great 
cxpence, it is owing to the mediocrity of fortune among the in- 
habitants of the Northern Colonies ; and a more equal divilion of 
landed property, than in the /^5/? illands, fo that there arc 
as yet but few large cftates. But if thofe who have fuch eftates 
relides upon and take care of them thtmlelves, are they worfe 
fubjefts than they would be if they lived idly in England? Great 
merit is affumed for the gentlemen of the Wejl Indies j on the fcorc 
of their reliding and fpending their money in England. I would 
not depreciate that merit ; it is conliderable, for they might, if 
they pleafed Ipend their money in France : but the difference be- , 
tween their Ipending it here and at hoim is not fo great. What do 
they Ipend it in when they are here, but the produce and manufac- 
tures of this country; and would they not *do the fame if they were 
at home ? is it of any great importance to the Englijh farmer, whe- 
ther the Weji India gentleman comes to London and eats his beef, 
pork, and tongues, frelh, or has them brought to him in the Wejl 
Indies falted" : whether he eats his Englijh cbeefe and butter or 
drinks his EngUJI? ale at London or in Barbados? Is the clothier’s,, 
^ - or 
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pr the mcrccr-s, or the cutler’s, or the toy-man’s, profit Icfs, for 
their goods being worn and confumod by the fame perfons refidr 
ing on the other fide of the ocean ? Would not the profits of 
the merchant and mariner be rather greater, and fome addition 
made to our navigation, fhips and feamen ? If the North Ameri- 
can gentleman ftays in his own country, and lives there in that 
degree of luxury and expence with regard to the ufe of 
inanufaftures, that his fortune entitles him to; may not his ex- 
ample (from the imitation of fuperiprs fo natural to mankind) 
ipread the ufe of thofe manufaftures among hundreds of families 
around him, and occafion a much greater demand for them, than 
it would do if he Ihould remove and liye in London ? 

However this may be, if in our views of immediate advantage, 
it feems preferable that die ger4tlemen of large fortunes in North 
America Ihould refide much in England^ ’tis what may furely be 
expedled as fall as fuch fortunes are acquired there. Their hav- 
ing colleges of their own for the education of their youth,” will 
not prevent it: A little knowledge and learning acquired, incre:;- 
fes the appetite for more, and will make the converfadon of the 
learned on this fide the water more Ibongly defired. L eland has 
its univerfity likewxfe ; yet this does not prevent the immenfe 
pecuniary benefit we receive from that kingdom. And there 
will always be in the cpnveniencies of life, the politenefs, the 
pleafures, the magnificence of the reigning country, many other 
attraftions befides thofe of learning, to draw men of fubftance 
there, where thay can, apparently at lealt, have the beft bargain 
of happinefs for their money. 

Our trade to the Wtjl India iflands is undoubtedly a valuable 
one : but w^hatever is the amount of it, it has long been at a 
" fiand. Limited as our fugar planters arc by the fcantinefs of ter- 
ritory’, they cannot incrcafemuch beyond their prefent number ; 
and diis is an evil, as I fiiall lliew hereafter, that v;ill be litde 
helped, by our keeping Guadaloupe. The frade to our Northern 
Colonies^ is not only greater, but yearly increafing with the in- 
creafe of people : and even in a greater proportion, as the peo- 
ple increafe in wealth and the ability of fpending as well as in num- 
bers. I have already faid, that our people in the Northern Co- 
lonies double in about 25 years,exclufiveofthc acceflionofftran- 
gers. That I fpeak within bounds, I appeal to the authen- 
ttc accounts frequently required by the board of trade, and 
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tranfmitted to that board by the refpeftlvc governors ; of which 
accounts I lhall feleft one as a fample, being that from the colony 
of Rhode Ijland*\ a colony that of all the others receives the lead 
addition from ftrangers. For the increafe of our trade to thofe co- 
lonies, I refer to the accounts frequently laid before Parliament, 
by the officers of the coftoms, and to the cuftom-houfe books: from 
which I have alfo feleftedone account, thatofthe trade from Eng- 
land (exclufive of Scotland ) to Penfylvania f ; a colony moll re- 
markable for the plain frugal manner of living of its inhabitants, 
and the moll fufpecled of carrying on manufadlures on account of 
the number of artizans, who are known to have tranlplan- 

ted themfelves into tliat country, tho’ even thefe, in truth when they 
come there, generally apply themfelves to agriculture as thefurell 
fiipport and moll advantageous employment. By this account s 
appears, that the exports to that province have in 28 years, in 
creafed nearly in the proportion of 1 7 to i ; whereas the people 
themfelves, who by other authentic accounts appear to double 
their numbers (the ftrangers who fetttled there included) in about 


*Copy of the Report of Governor Hopkins to the Board of Trade, on the Numbers 

count to be taken by officers under oath By ' ne.r^es 
colony, atthistime 35'939 white perlons, and 4<>97 ^nd 

' Inihe year 1730, by order of the then >0^^’ - ‘k . 
plantatioris, an account was taken of the number o 'fi lA ^ 

and then there appeared to be ‘5, 3o2 white perfens, and 2633 blacks. 

Again in the year 1 748, by like order, an account was taken of t ^ 
berofpcoplein'this colony, by which it appears there were at that time 

29,755 white perfons, and 4373 blacks. STEPHEN HOPKINS. 

Colony of Rhode Ifland, 

Dec. 24, 1755- 

^ An Account of I he Value of the Exports front England to Penfylvania, in one 
Year^ taken at different Period.^ viz. ic.ooz : lo 

In 1723 they amounted only to ^*^859.2 * 7 

they were . <5 

75^^95 * 3 

82,404 : 17 
101666 ; 19 
268,42*6 : 6 . 

The accounts for 1758 and .759 are 

Ihole acquainted with the IreAterp^opoS 

the increafe in thofe two years, has been .n a ftHl g.eawr propom 

on; the laft year being luppofed to excetd any f y 

and this owing to the increafed *h>l>ry ^ • P 

from the greater quantities of money circuiaci g 6 .j 

the war. 
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16 years, cannot in the 2 8 years have incrcafedin a greater propor- 
tion than as ^ to I : the additional demand then, and confumption of 
goods from Euglandy of i 3 parts in 1 7 more than the additional num- 
ber would require, muft be owing to this, that the people having 
by their induftry mended their circumftances, are enabled to in 
dulge themfelves in finer deaths, better furniture, and a more 
general ufe of all our manufadlures than heretofore. In fa£l, the 
occafion for Englijh goods in North America^ and the inclination 
to have and ufe them, is arid muft be for ages to come, much 
greater than the ability of the people to pay for them ; they muft 
therefore, as they now do, deny themfelves many things they 
would otherwife chufe to have, orincreafe their induftry to obtain 
them; and thus, iftheylhould at any time manufafture fome coarfc 
article, which on account of its bulk or fome other circumftancc, 
cannot fo well be brought to them from Britain^ it only enables them 
the better to pay for finer goods that otherwife they could not in- 
dulge themfelves in : So that the exports thither are not diminiftied 
by fuch manufafture but rather increafed. The fingle article of 
manufafture in thefe colonies mentioned by the remarker y is hats 
made in Newj England. It is true there have been ever fince the 
firft fettlement of that country, a few hatters there, drawn 
thither probably at firft by the fadlity of getting beaver, whil^ 
the woods were but little clearM, and there was plenty of thofc 
animals. The cafe is greatly alter’d now. The beaver Ikins 
are not now to be had in Nenju England^ but from very remote 
places and at great prices. The trade is accordingly declining 
there, fo that, far from being able to make hats in any* quantity 
for exportation, they cannot fupply their home demand ; and it 
is well known that fome thoufand dozens are fent thither yearly 
from Londony and fold there cheaper than the inhabitants can 
make them of equal goodnefs. In faft, the colonies are fo little 
fuited for eftablilhiiig of manufaftures, that they are continu- 
ally lofing the few branches they accidentally gain. The work- 
ing brafiers, cuttlers, and pewterers, as well as hatters, who 
have happened to go over from time to time and fettle in the co- 
lonies, giadually drop the working part of their bulinefi, and 
import their refpedlive goods from England^ whence they can 
have them cheaper and better than they can make them. They 
continue their Ihops indeed, in the fame way of dealing, but be- 
come. 
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fellers of brafi^ry, ,cutler}s pewter, hats, brought 
from England, inftead of be^ng makers of thofe goods. 

Thus much as to the apprehenfion of our colonies becoming 
iifelefs to us. I fhall next confider the other fuppolition, that 
their growth may render them dangerous. Of this I own, I havt 
not the leafl; conception, When I confider that we have already 
fourteen feperate governments on the maritime coaft of the con- 
tinent, and if we extend our fettlements fliall probably have as 
many more behind them on the inland fide. Thofe we now have, 
are not only under different governors, but have different forms of 
government, different laws, different interefts, and fome of them 
different religious perfuafions and different manners. Their 
jealoufy of each other is fo great that however necelfary an union 
of the colonies has long been, for their common defence and fe- 
curity againft their enemies, and how fenfible foever each colo- 
ny has been of that neceffity, yet they have never been able to 
effeft fuch an union among themfelves, nor even to agree in re- 
quelling the mother country to eftablifh it for them. Nothing 
but the immediate command of the crown has been able ta-pro- 
duce even the imperfeft union but lately feen there, of the forces 
of fome colonies. If they could not agree to unite for their defence 
^gaindtheFrencJ^and/nd/ans, who were perpetually harafling their 
fettlements, burning their villages, and murdering their people ; 
can it reafonably be fuppofed there is any danger of their uniting 
againft their own nation, which protefts and encourages them, with 
which they have fo many connexions and ties of blood, intereftand 
affeXion, and which ’tis well known they all love much more than 
they love one another? In ftiort, there are fo many caufes that muft 
operate to prevent it, that I will venture to fay, an union amongft 
them for fuch a purpofe is not merely improbable, it is impoffi- 
ble ; and if the union of the whole is impolfible, the attempt of 
a part muft be madnefs : -as thofe colonies that did not join the 
rebellion, would join the mother country in fupprefling it. 

When I fay fuch an union is impoffible, I mean vdthout the 
moft grievous tyranny and oppreflion. People who have proper- 
ty in a country which they may lofe, and privileges which they 
may endanger ; are generally dilpofed to be quiet ; and even to 
bear much, rather than hazard all. While the government is 
mild and juft, while important civil and religious rights are fe- 
cure, fuch fubjeXs will be dutiful suid obedient. The waves 
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do not rife, but when the winds blow* What fach an admini^ 
ilration as the Duke of Al^ah in the Netherlands^ might produce; 

I know not ; but this I think I have a right to deem impof- 
iible. And yet there were two very manifeft differences between 
that cafe, and Ours, and both are in our favour. The firll, that 
had already united the feventeen provinces under onevifibic 
government, tho^ the ftates continued independant : The fecond; 
that the inhabitants of thofe provinces were of a nation, not only 
different from, but utterly unlike the Spaniards. Kad the Nether’^ 
been peopled from Spain, the worft of oppreliion had probably 
not provoked them to wilh a feparation of government. It might and 
probably would have ruined the country, but would never have pro- 
duced an independant fovereignity. In fa£l, neither the very worft 
of governments, the worft of politicks in thelaft century', nor the 
total abolition of their remaining liberty, in the provinces of Spain 
itfelf, in the prefent, have produced any independency that could 
be fupported. The fame may be obferved of France. And let 
it not be fald that the neighbourhood of thefe to the feat of go- 
vernment has prevented a feparation. While ourftrength at fea 
continues, the banks of the Ohio, (in point of eafy and expedi- 
tious conveyance of troops) are nearer to London, than the re- 
mote parts of France and Spain to their refpeftiv e capitals ; and 
much nearer than Connaught and JJlJler were in the days of Queen 
Elizabeth. No body foretels the diifolution of the Rujpan mo- 
narchy from its extent, yet I will venture to fay, the eaftern 
parts of it are already much more inacceffable from Peterjburgb 
than the country on tYitMiJ/iffipi is from London ; I mean more 
men, in lefs time,- might be conveyed the latter than the former 
diftance. The rivers Oby, "Jenefea and Lena, do not facilitate the 
communication half fo well by their courfe, nor are they half 
fo praflicable as the American rivers. To this I lhall only add 
the obfervation of Machia^el, in his Prince, that a governme'nt 
feldom long preferves its dominon over thofe who are foreigners 
to it ; who on the other hand fall with great eafe, and continue 
infeperably annexM to the government of their own nation, which 
he proves by the fate of the Englijh conquejls in France. 

Yet with all thefe difadvantages, fo difficult is it to overturn an 
eftabliffied government, that it was not without the affiftance of 
France and England that the United fupported themfelves : 

which tea[chc3 us, that if the vilionary danger of independence in 

our 
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our colonics is to befeai*ed, nothing is more likely to rencicr it 
lubllanrial than the neighbourhood of foreigners at enmity with 
the fovereign government, capable ofgiving either aid or an afylum, 
as the event lhall require. ^Tet againft even thefedifadvantagcs, 
did prefervc almoft ten provinces, merely thro’ their want 
bf union, which indeed could never have taken place among 
the others, but for caufes, fome of which are in our cafe impofli- 
ble, and others it is impious to fuppofe poffible. 

The Romans well undcrftbod that policy whkh teaches the 
fecurity arifing to the chief government from feperate ftates a- 
riiong the governed, when they reftorcd the liberties of the ftates 
of Greece^ (opprefled but united under Macedon^) by an edift 
that every ftate fticuld live under its own laws.* They did not 
even name ai governor. Independence of each other ^ and feparaie 
hiterejjs^ tho’ among a people united by common manners, lan- 
guage, and I may fay religion, inferior neither in wifdom, bra- 
very, nor their love of liberty, to the Romans themfelves, wa;s all 
the fecurity the fovereignswiftiedfor tli^ir fovereignty. It is true, 
they did not call themfelves fovereigns ; they fet no value on the 
title ; they were contented with pofteffing the thing; and poflefr 
it they did, even without^a Handing army. What can be a ftron- 
ger proof of the fecurity of their pofteflion ? And yet by a policy 
fimilar to this throughout, was the world fubdued and held: 
a world compofed of above an hundred languages and fets of 
manners different from thofc of tlieir mafters.f Yet this domi- 
tiion was unlhakeable, till the lofs of liberty and corruption of 
manners over turned it. 

E But 

* O^mes Gracorum clvitdtcs^qux In Europay qu^tque in Afta^ Hhertatcm 

ac fuas leges habcrcnty^c, . -Liv. lib. 33. c. 30. 

f When the bad fubdu’d Maecdon and IHyricumy they were both 

form’d into rcpublicks by a decree of the fenatc, and Macedon was thonghc 
fafe from the danger of a revolution, by being divided, into a divifion coni; 
mon among the learn from the tctr*icbs in (cripture, 

primum Uberos efeplacebot Macedonas atquelllyrlos yut omnibus gen t\h us eppare- 
rety arma populi Romani non liherisjervitutemy fed CQntrajervientibus lib.Ua- 
' tern afferre. Ut & in lib cr t ate gent es qu^ ejfentjutam eamfibi perpetuurtique fub 
tutelapopuU Romani ejfe : dj qua fub regi but viv event y h' inprefns tempos mi- 

iiores cos jujiiorejque re fpeBupopuli Romani habere je ; ^ q^mndo belUm cum 

populo Romano regibus fuijfet fuis^exitum ejus viBoriam Romanis, fibi libertatem 

allaturumcrederent. Jnquatuor regiones dejeribi Macedowam, utfuum quaque 

concilium haheret,placuit : &dmidhm tributi quam quod regibus ferre folitierant; 
populo Romano penderc^ Similia hi5 & in lUyricum c i8' 
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But what is the prudent policy inculcated by the rmarhr^ to 
obtain this end, fecurity of dominion over our colonies : It is, to 
leave the French in Canada^ to chedd^ their growth, for other- 
wife our people may increale infinitely from all caufes/’ We 
have already feen in what manner the French and their Indians 
check the growth of our colonies. ^Tis a modeft word, this, check, 
for maflacreing men, women and children. The writer would 
if he could, hide from himfelf as well as from the public, the 
horror arifing from fuch a propofal, by couching it in general 
terms : ’tis no wonder he thought it a fubjedl not fit for dif- 
** cuffion’’ in his letter, tho’ he recommends it as a point that 

fliould be the cpnftant objeft of the minillers attention ! 

But if Canada is rellored on this principle, will not Britain be 
guilty of all the blood to be (bed, all the murders to be com^ 
mittod in order to check this dreaded growth of oUr own people } 
Will not this be telling the French in plain terms, that the hor- 
rid barbarities they perpetrate with their hidians on our colonills 
are agreeable to us ; and that they need not apprehend the re- 
fentment of a government with whofe views they fo happily con- 
cur ? Will not the colonies view it in this light ? Will they have 
reafon to confider themfelves any longer as fubjefts and children, 
when they find their cruel enemies halloo’d upon them by the coun- 
try from whence they fprung, the government that owes them pro- 
teflion as it requires their obedience ? Is not this the moft like- 
ly means of driving them into the arms of the French, who can 
invite them by an offer of that fecurity their own government 
chufes not to afford them ? I would not be thought to infinuate 
that the remarker wants humanity. I know how little many good 
natured perfons are affedled by the dilbreffes of people at a dif- 
fiance and whom they do not know. There are even thofe, who, 
being prefent, can fympathize fincerely with the grief of a lady- 
on the fudden death of her favourite bird, and yet can read of 
the finking of a city in Syria with very little concern. If it bej 
after all, thought neceffary to check the gi-owth of our colonies, 
give me leave to propofe a method lefs cruel. It is a method of 
which we have an example in feripture. The murder of huf* 
bands, of wives, of brothers, fifters, and children whofe pleafing 
fociety has been for fome time enjoyed, affefts deeply the refpec- 
tivQ furviving relations ; but grief for the death of a child jull born 
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3s fliort and eafily fupportcd. The method I mean is that which 
was diflated by the Egyptian policy, when the infinite increafe’^ 
o^t\itchiUrenof IJrael apprehended as dangerous to the ftate.* 

Let an aft of parliament, than be made, enjoining the colony 
midwives to llifle in the birth every tliird or fourth child. By 
this means you may keep the colonies to their prefent.fize. And 
if they were under the hard alternative of fubmiiting to one or 
the other of the?e fchemes for checking their growth, I dare an- 
fwer for them, they Would prefer the latter. 

But all this debate about the propriety or impropriety of keep-? 
ing or reftoring Canada^ is poflibly too early. We have taken 
the capital indeed, but the country is yet far from being in our 

pofTefiion ; and perhaps never will be : for if our M rrs 

are perfuaded by fuch counfellors as the remarker ^ that the French 
there are ‘‘ not the worft of neighbours,” and that if we 
had conquered Canada^ we ought for our own fakes to reftore 
it, as a check to the growth of our colonies, 1 am then afraid 
we lhall never take it. For there are many ways of avoiding the 
completion of the conquell, that will be lefs exceptionable and 
lefs odious than the giving it up. 

The objeftion 1 have often heard, that if we had Canada^ 
we could not people it, without draining Britain of its inhabi- 
tants, is founded on ignorance of the nature of population in 
new countries. When we firll began to colonize in America, it 
was necelTary to fend people, and to fend feed-corn ; but it is 
notnownecelTary that we Ihould furnilh, for a new colony, either 
one or the other. The annual increment alone of our prefent 
colonies, without diminilhing their numbers, or requiring a man 
from hence, is fufficient in ten years to fill Canada with double 
the number of that it now has of French inhabitants§. 

Thofe who are proteliants among the French, will probably chufe 
to remain under the EngUJh government ; many will chufe to 

re- 


♦ And Vhaioah^dX^ unto his people, behold the people of the children of 
Israel are more and mightier than vve ; come on, let us deal ivifcly with 
them ; left they multiply \ and it come to pafs that when there faileth out any 
*war, they join allb unto our enemies and fight againfi us, and fo get them 

np out of the land.- And thckingfpakc to the Htbr.ew midwives, 

Exodus, Chap^ i. 

§ In faft, there fiasnot gone from Britain to our colonies thefe Zo yc-ars 
palt, to Icctlc there, (o many as lo famijies a* year ; the ncwlctthrs arc ei- 
ther the offspring of the old, or emigrants from Germany or the north •f 
Ireland* 
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remove If they can be allowed to fell their land, improvements 
and effefts : the reft in that thinfettled country, v/ill in lefs than 
half a century, from the crowds of Englijh fettling round and 
among them, be blended and incorporated with our people both 
in language and manners. 

In Gaudaloupe the cafe is fomewhat different; and though I am far 
from thinking we havefugar land enough*, I cannot think Gauda- 
/ca/eisfodefirableanincreafeofit, as other objedls the enemy would 
probably be infinitely more ready topartwith. A country fullyin- 
halited by any nation is no proper polfeffion for another of different 
language, manners and religion. It is hardly ever tenable at lefs 
expence than it is w'orth. — But the ifle of Cayeftne, and its ap- 
pendix Equinoilial-France, would indeed be an acquilition every 
way fuitable to our fituation and defines. This would hold all 
that migrate from Barbadoes, the Leenuard-IJlands or Jamaica. 
It would certainly rccal into an Englijh government (in which 
there would be room for millions) all who have before fettled 
or purchafed in Martinico, Gaudaloupe^ Santa-Cruz. or St. Joht/s^ 
except fuch as know not tlie value of an Englijh government, and 
fuch I am fure are not worth recalling. 

But fliould we keep Gaudaloupe, we are told it would enable 
os to export 300,000 in fugars. Admit it to be true, tliough 
perhaps the amazing increafe of Englifi confumption might ftop 
moftofithere, to whofe profit is tliis to redound ? to the pro- 
fit of the French inhabitants of the illand : except a fmall part that 
lliould fall to the lliare of the Englijh purchafers, but whofe whole 

purchafe money muft firft be added to the w'ealth and circulation 
of France. 

I grant, however, much of this JT. 300,000 would be expend- 
ed in Britijh manufaflures. Perhaps, too, a few of the land- 
owners of GWa/w///- might dwell andfpend their fortunes in 
Britain, (though probably mudi fewer than of the inhabitants 
of Borth America). 1 admit the advantage arifing to us from thefe 
arcumftances, (as far as they go) in the cafe of Gaudaloupe, as 

well 


uliMs the price of ft.gan .hould fo greatl rh 

make very cxpcnfive roads, by blowing up rocks u planter to' 

4 or 300 yards. ^ ‘owing up rocks, erefting bridges, isc. every 
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jn'ell as in that of our other IVeJl India fettlements. Yet even 
this confumption is little better than that of an allied nation 
y/ould be, who fhould take our manufadlures and fupply us 
with fugar, and put us to no expence in defending the place of 
growth. 

But though our own colonies expend among us almoft the 
whole produce of ourfugai*, can we or ought we to promife our- 
felves this will be the cafe of Gaudaloupe. One 1 00,000 will 
fupply them with Briiifp manufactures ; and fuppofing wc can 
effectually prevent the introduction of thefe of France^ (which is 
morally impoffible in a country ufed to them) the other 200,000 
will (till be fpent in France, in the education of their children 
and fupport of themfelves; or elfe belaid up there, where they 
will always think their heme to be. 

Belides this confumption of Britijh manufactures, much is faid 
of the benefit w^e lhall have from tlie Ixtuation of Guadaloupe, and 
we are told of a trade to the Carraccas and Spanijh Main. In 
what refpect Gaudaloupe is better fituated for this trade than Ja^ 
mqica, or even any of our other iflands, I am at a lofs to guefs. 
I believe it to be not fo well fituated for that of the windward 
coaft, as Tobago and St. Lucia, w^hich in this as well as other 
refpeCts, would be more valuable poffeffions, and which, I doubt 
not, the peace will fecure to us. Nor is it nearly fo well fituated 
for that of the rell of the Spanijh Main as Jamaica. As to the 
greater fafety of our trade by the pofleflion of Gaudaloupe, expe- 
rience has convinced us that in reducjjjg^^ fingle illand, or even 
more, we flop the privateering bul^ls but little. Privateers 
ftill fublift, in equal if not greater numbers, and carry the vef- 
fels into Martinico which before it was more convenient to carry 
into Guadaloupe. Had we all the Carihhees, it is true, they would 
in thofe parts be without flielter. Yet upon the whole I fuppofe 
it to be a doubtful point and well worth confideration, whether 
our obtaining poffeffion of all the Caribbees, would be more than 
a temporary benefit, as it would neceffarily foon fill the French, 
part of Hifpanicla with French inhabitants, and thereby render it 
five times more valuable in time of peace, and little lefs than im- 
pregnable in time of war; and would probably end in a few years 
in the uniting the whole of that great and fertile ifiand under a 
Fbrench government. It is agreed on all hands, that our conquell 
cf St. Chrijiophers, and driving the French from thence, firll fur- 

ni/hM 
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i^Ifh’d Htfpaniola with flcilful and fubftantial planters, and was 
confequently the firfl occafion of it^ prefent opulence. On the 
other hand, I will hazard an opinion, that valuable as the French 
poflellions in the Weji Indies are, and undeniable the advantages 
they derive from them, there is fomewhat to be weighed in the 
oppofite fcale. They cannot at prefent make war with England^ 
without expofing thofe advantages while divided among the nu- 
merous iflands they now have, much more than they would, were 
they polTefTed of 5/. D osningo orAy i there own lhare of which 
would, if well cultivated, grow more fugar, than is now grown 
in all their Pf^ejl India iflands. 

I have before faid I do not deny the utility of the conqueft, or 
even of our future pofleflion of GaudaloupCy if not bought too 
dear. The trade of the IVeJl Indies is one of our moft valuable 
trades. Our pofleflions there deferve our greatell care and atten- 
tion. So do thofe of North America. I ftiall not enter into the 
invidious talk of comparing their due efdmation. It would be 
a very long and a very difagreeable one, to run thro’ every thing 
material on this head. It is enough to our prefent point, if I 
have fliown, that the value of North America is capable of an im- 
menfe increafe, by an acquifition and meafures, that muft necef- 
farily have an^elTeft thedireft contrary of what we have been in- 
dullrioufly taught to fear; and that Gaudaloupe is, in point of 
advantage, but a very fmall addition to our WeJi India poflefli- 
ons, rendered many ways lefs valuable to us than it is to the 
Frenchy who will probayU^et more value upon it than upon a - 
country that is much moilH^luable to us than to them. 

There is a great deal more to be faid on all the pans of thefe 
fubjefts ; but as it would carry me into a detail that I fear would 
tire the patience of my readers, and which I am not without ap- 
prehenfions I have done already, I fhall referve w^hat remans til\ 

I dare venture again on the indulgence of the publick. 


FINIS. 
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In Confirmation of the Writer’s Opinion concerning Populati- 
on^ Manufadnresl (jfc. he has thought it not ainifs to add ail 
Extraftfrom a Piece written fome Years iince in America^ where 
the Fadls muft be well known, On which the Reafonings arc 
founded. It Is intitled 

O B S E R V A T I O N S 

CONCERNING THE 

Increase of Mankind, 

Peopling of Countries, ^c. 

Written in Pensilvania, 1751* 


j . »T« A B L E S of the proportion of marriages to births, of 
X deaths to births, of marriages to Ae numbers of inha- 
bitants, fffr. formed on obfervations made upon the bills of mor- 
tality, chriftenings, tffr. of populous cities, will not fuit coun- 
tries ; nor will tables formed on obfervations made on full fettled 
bid countries, as Europe, fuit new countries, as America. 

2. For people increafe in proportion to the number of marria- 
ges, and that is greater in proportion to the eafe and convenience 
of fupporting a family. When families can be eafily fupported, 
more perfons marry, and earlier in life. 

3. In cities, where all trades, occupations and offices are full, 
many delay marrying, till they can fee how to bear the charges 
of a family ; winch charges are greater in cities, as luxury is 
more common; many live Angle during life, and continue fer- 
vants to families, journeymen to trades, Cfe. hence cities do not 

■ by natural generation fupply themfelves with inhabitants ; the 

deaths are more than the births. 

4. In countries full fettled, the cafe muft be nearly thefame; 
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all lands being occupied and improved to the heighth ; thofe who 
cannot get land, muft labour for others that have it; when la- 
bourers are plenty, their wages will be low ; by low wages a 
family is fupported with difficulty ; this difficulty deters many 
from marriage, who therefore long continue fervants and fingle. 

Only as the cities takes fupplies of people from the coun- 
try, and thereby make a little more room in the country, marri- 
age is a little more encouraged there; and the births exceed the 
deaths. 

5. Great part of is full fettled with hufbandmen, ma- 

nufaflurers, tffc. and therefore cannot now milch increafe in peo- 
ple : America is chiefly occupied by Indians^ who fubfift mollly by 

hunting. But as the hunter, of all men, requires the great- 

eft quantity of land from whence to draw his fubfiftance, (the 
hulbandman fubfifting on much lefs, the gardener on ftill lefs; 
and the manufafturer requiring leaft of all) the Europeans found 
America as fully fettled as it well could be by hunters ; yet thefc 
having large tracts, were eafily prevailed on to part with porti- 
ons of territory to the new comers, who did nof much inter- 
fere with the natives in hunting, apd furnilhed them with many 
things they wanted. 

6. Land being thus plenty in Americay and fo cheap as that a 
labouring man, thaUunderftands hufbandry, caninalhort time 
fave money enough to purchafea piece of new land fufficient for 
a plantation, whereon he may fubfift a family ; fuch are not a- 
fraid to marry; for if they even look far enough forward to con. 
fider how their children when grown up are to be provided for, 
they fee that more land is to be had at rates equally cafy, all 
tircumftances confidered. 

7. Hence marriages in are more general, and more ge- 

nerally early, than in Europe, And ifit is reckoned there, that there 
IS but one marriage per annum among 100 perfons, perhaps we 
may here reckon tr/o ; and if in Europe they have but four births 
to a marriage (many of their marriages being late) we may here 
reckon eight ; of which if one half grow up, and our marriages 
are made, reckoning one with another, at twenty years of age 
our people muft at leaft be doubled every twenty years. 

8 . But not\^dthftanding this increafe, fo vaft is the territory of 
Horth Ameaicay that it will require many ages to fettle it fully ; 

and 


find till it IS fully fettled labour will never be cheap here, where 
iio man continues long a labourer for others, but gets a plantati- 
bn of his own ; no man continues long a journeyman to a trade, 
but goes among thofe new fettlers, and fets up for himfelf, tffr. 
Hence labour is no cheaper now, in Penjihaniay than it was 
thirty years ago, tho’ fo many thoufand labouring people have 
been imported from Germany and Ireland. 

9. The danger therefore of thefe colonies interfering with 
their mother country in trades that depend on labour, manufac- 
tures> fcfr. is too remote to require the attention of Great Britain: 

10. But in proportion to the increafe of the colonies, a vail 
demand is growing for BritiJ}? manufadtures ; a glorious market 
wholly in the power of Britain^ in which foreigners cannot in- 
terfere, which will increafe in a Ihort time even beyond hef 
power of fupplying, tho^ her whole trade Ihould be to her 

‘ colonies. 

12. ’Tis art ill-grounded opinion that by the labour of flavcs, 
America may poffibly vie in cheapnefs of manufadlures with Bn^ 
tain. The labour of flavds can never be fo cheap here as the la- 
bour of working men is in Britain. Any one may compute ir; 
Intereft of money is in the colonics from 6 to i o /er Cent. Slave* 
one with another coll 30/. Sterling head. Reckon then the 
Intereft of the firll purchafe of a Have, the infurance or rifque on 
his life, his cloathing and diet, expences in his ficknefs and lofs 
of rime, lofs by his negledl of bufinefs (negledl is natural to the 
man who is not to be benefited by his own care or diligence) ex- 
pence of a driver to keep him at work, and his pilfering from 
rime to rime, almoft every flave being from the nature of llavery 
a thief, and compare the whole amount with the wages of a ma- 
hufafturer of iron or wool in England^ you will fee that labour is 
much cheaper there than it ever can be by negroes here. Why 
then will Americans purchafe flaves ? Becaufe fiaves may be kept 
as long as a man pleafes, or has occafion for their labour; while 
hired men are continually leaving their mafter (often in the midft 
ofhis bufinefs) and fetting up for themfelves. § 8. 

13. As the increafe of people depends on the encouragement 
of marriages, the following things mull diminilh a nation, <vi%. 
1, The Uiag conquered j for the conquerors will eugrofs as ma- 

E »y 
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ny ofiices, and exaft as much tiibute or profit on the labour of 
the conquered, as will maintain them in their new cftablifhment; 
and this'Miminifliing the fubfiftence of the natives, difcourages 
their marriages, and fo gradually diminifhes them, while the fo- 
reigners increafe. 2. Lofs of territory. Thus the Britons be- 
ing driven into Wales ^ and crcuded together in a barren country 
infufficient to fupport fach great numbers, diminiftied till the peo- 
ple bore a proportion to the produce, while the Saxons increafed 
on their abandoned lands , ^till the ifland became full of Englijh* 
And were the Englijh now driven into Wales by fome Jbreign na- 
tion, tliere would in a few years be no more EngUJhmen in Bri- 
tain^ than there are now people mWales. 3. Lofs of trade. Ma* 
nufadlures exported, draw fubfiftence from foreign countries for 
numbers; who are thereby enabled to marry and raife families. 
If the nation be deprived of any branch of trade, and no new em- 
ployment is found for the people occupy’d in that branch, it 
will foon be deprived of fo many people. 4. Lofs of food. Sup- 
pofe a nation has a fiftiery, which not only employs great num- 
bers, but makes the food and fubfiftence of the people cheaper : 
if another nation becomes mafter of the feas, and prevents the 
fifhery, the people will diminilh in proportion as the lofs of em- 
ploy, and dearnefs of provifion makes it more difficult to fubfift 
a family. 5. Bad government and infecure property. People 
not only leave fuch a country, and fettling abroad incorporate 
with other nations, lofe their native language, and become fo- 
reigners; but the induftryof thofe that remain being difeouragedt 
the quantity of fubfiftence in the country is leflened, and the fup- 
port of a family becomes more difficult. So heaiy taxes tend to 
diminifh a people. 6. The introduction of flaves. The negroes 
brought into the Englijh fugar iilands, have greatly diminiftied 
the whites there; the poor are by this means deprived of employ- 
ment, while a few families acquire vaft eftates, which they fpend 
on foreign luxuries, and educating their children in the habit of 
thofe luxuries ; the fame income is needed for the fupport of one, 
that might have maintained one hundred. The whites who have 
flaves not labouring, are enfeebled, and therefore not fo gene- 
rally prolific ; the flaves being worked too hard, and ill fed, tlieir 
«00jilitutions are broken, and the deatlis among them are more 

than 
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than the births ; fo that a continual fupply is needed from Africa, ^ 
The nothern colonies having few flaves, encreafe in whites. 
Slaves alfo pejorate the families that ufe them ; the white chil. 
dren become proud, difguftedwith labour, and being educated in 
idlenefs, are rendered unfit to get a living by induftry. 

14. Hence the prince that acquires new territory, if he finds it 
vacant, or removes the natives to give his own people room ; the 
legiflator that makes effeclual laws for promoting of trade, increaf- 
ing employment, improving land by more or better tillage, provide 
ing more food by fifheries, fecuring property, lAc, and the man 
that invents new trades, arts or manufaftures, or new improve^ 
mentsin hulbandry, maybe properly called Fathers of their Nutiony 
as they are the caufe of the generation of multitudes, by the en- 
couragement they alFord to marriage. 

15 As to privileges granted to the married, (fuch as the ju$ 
triiim libercrum among the Romans) they may halten the filling of 
a country that has been thinned by war or peftilence, or that has 
otherwife vacant territory, but cannot increafe a people beyond 
the means provided for their fubfutence. 

16. Foreign luxuries and needlefs manufaflures imported and 
ufed in a nation, do, by the fame reafoning, increafe the people 
©f the nation that furniflies them, and diminifli the people of 
the. nation that ufes them. — Laws therefore that prevent fuch 
importations, and on the contrary promote the exportation of 
manufaftures to bcconfumed in foreign countries, may be called 
(with refpeft to the people that make generatin;e laivs^ as by 
increafing fubfiftence they encourage marriage. Such laws like- 
wife ftrengthen a country doubly, by increafing its own people 
and dlminifiiing its neighbours. 

17. Some European TiVLiions prudently refufe to confume the 
manufadlures of Eafi-India : — They fhould likewife forbid therA 
to their colonies; for the gain to the merchant is not to be com- 
pared with the lofs by this means of people to the nation. 

18. Home luxury in the great increafes the nation’s manji- 
Cifturers employed by it, who are many, and only tends to di- 
minifii the families that indulge in it, who are few. The greater 
the common fafhionable expence of any rank of people, the 
more cautious they arc of marriage. Therefore luxury Ihould 
never be fufferedto become common. 

19- Th^ 


The great incrcafe of ofFspring in particular families, Is not 
always owing to greater fecundity ofnature, but fomerimes to exam- 
ples of indullry in theheads, and indullrious ed ucadon ; by which the 
children are enabled to provide better for themfelves, and then: 
marrying early is encouraged from the profpeftofgoodfubfiftence. 

20. If there be a feft therefore, in our nation, that regard 
frugality and induftry as religious duties, and educate their chil- 
dren therein, more than others commonly do ; fuch feft muft 
confequently increafc more by natural generation, than any other 
feft in Britain * — 

21. The importation of foreigners into a country that haS as 
many inhabitants as the prefent employments and proviftons for 
fubfiftence will bear, will be in the end no increafc ofpeople, uu- 
lefs the new-comers have more induftry and frugality than the 
natives, and then they willprov-ide more fubfiftence and increafc 
in the country j but they will gradually eat the natives out.-— 
Nor is itneceftary to bring in foreigners to fill up any occafional 
vacancy in a country ; for fuch vacancy (if the laws are good, § 
14, 16) will foon be filled by natural generation. Who can now 
find the vacancy made in Sn-vedetif France, or other warlike nati- 
ons, by the plague of heroifm 40 years ago ; in France, by the 
expulfion of the proteftants ; in England, by the fettlement of her 
colonies; ox in Guinea,hy 1 00 years exportation of flaves that 

has blackened half America ? The thinnefs of the inhabitants 

in Spain, is owing to national pride andidlenefs, and other caufes, 
rather than to the expulfion of the Moors, or to the making of 
new fettlements. 

22. There is in ftiort no bound to the prolific nature of plants 

or animals, but what is made by their crowding and interfering 

with eacli other’s means of fubfiftence. Was the face of the earth 

✓ 

vacant of other plants, it might be gradually fowed and over- 
spread with one kind only; as forinllance, with Fennel; and were 
it empty of other inhabitants, it might in a few ages bereplenifli- 
from one nation only; as for inilance, with Englijhmen* Thus 
;here are fuppofed to be now upw'ards of one Million £^7^/^ fouls 
^n 'North America^ (tho’ ’tis thought fcarce 80,000 have been 
brought over fea) and yet perhaps there is not one the fewer in 
Britain^ but rather many more, on account of the employment 
the colonies afford to manufafture at home. Tliis million doub- 

ling, 


ling, luppofe but once in 25 years, will in another century be 
more than the people of England, and the greateft number of 
Englijhmeit will be on this fide the water. What an accelfion of 
power to the Britijh enipirebyfea as well as land ! What increafe 
of trade and navigation ! What numbers of Ihips and feamen ! 
We have been here but little more than 100 years, and yet the 
force of our privateers in the late war, united, was greater, both 
in men and guns, than that of the whole Britijh navy in queen 

Elizabeth's time. How important an affair then to Britain, 

is the prefent treaty* for fettling the bounds between her colo- 
nies and the French, and how careful fhould Ihe be to fecure room 
enough, lince on the room depends fo much the increafe of her 
people? 

23. In fine, a nation well regulated is like a polypus^; takea- 
way a limb, its place is foon fupply’d ; cut it in two, ittd each de- 
ficient part lhall fpeedily grow out of tlie part remaining. Thusif 
you have room and fubfiftence enough, as you may by dividing, 
make ten polypufes out of one, you may of one make ten nati- ' 
pns, equally populous and powerful; or rather, increafe a nati- 
on ten fold in numbers and llrength. **»♦***♦* 

• i75*‘ S A water infeft, wellknown to naturalift». 
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S INCE the fofcgoing flicets were printed off, the writer has 
obtained accounts of the Exports to North America, and the 
Wejl India IJtands, by which it appears, that there has been fome 
increaie of trade to thoie I^ands as well as to North jlmorictt^ 
though in a much lefs degree. The following extrad from thefe 
accounts will Ihow the reader at one view the amount of the ex- 
ports to each, in two different terms of five years; the term* 
taken at ten years diftance from each other, to fhow the increafe, 
•viz. 


Firft Term, from 1744 to 1748, inclufive. 

Northt-rn Colonies . Wcfl India Tflands. 

174.4- -j(;,640.ii4 12 4 . - -2.79 <S,u2 17 9 

1745 - - S34.311S 25-.-- 50J.669 19 9 

1746 > - 754-945 4 3 -'-- 47^-994 '9 7 

1747 - - 726,648 55,--- 856,46; 18 6 . 

1748 - - 830,24; 16 9 - - - 734.095 *5 3 


Total, 3,486,268 I 2 Tot./;. 3.;6;,3;7 10 10 

Difference, 122,930 10 4 . 

3,486,268 12 

Second Term, from 1754 to 1758, inclufive. 

Northern Colonies Weftiudialflanis, 

*754 - - i, 24 < 5 .<SJ 5 I *i - - - 685,675 3 o 

*755 - - *,177.848 6 JO - - - 694,667 13 3 

3756 - . 1,428,720 18 10 • - - 733,458 16 3 

*757 - - *,7*7.924 2 10 • - - 776,488 o 6 

1758 - - 1,832,948 13 10 • - - 877.571 19 II 


Total, £. 7,414,057 4 5 Tot/;. 5.767,84* *2 ** 

Difference, 3,646,215 ii 4 


/;. 7,4*4,057 4 3 

In the firft Term, total forWeJlUdialJlands, 3.363,337 10 10 

In the fecondTerm,r/;7/o - . . . . 3.767,8411211 


Increafe, only/;. 0,404,504 z 1 

It) the firft Term, total for jN’ir/Af ra Ca/(3«i>i, » 3,486,268 -i 2 

In the fecondTerm,(//i/o . . . . . 7,414,057 4 3 

Increafe, £. 3,927.789 3 t 

By thefe accounts it appears, that the Exports to the Wejl In- 
dia IJlands, and to the Northern Colonies, w’ere in the firft term. 

nearly 


V 
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- nearly equal; the difference being only 122,936/. lor. and 
in the fecond term, the Exports to thofe iflands ,had only 
increafed 404,504/. 2r. id . — Whereas the increafe to the 
Northern Colonies is 3 » 9 ^ 7 > 7 ^ 9 ^* 3 '^* almoft Four Mil- 
lions. 

Some part of this increafed demand for EngUjh goods, may be 
afcribed to the armies and fleets we have had both in Elorth Ame- 
rica and the Wejl Indies-, not fo much for what is confumed by 
thefoldiery; their clothing, flores, ammunition, lAc. fent from 
hence on account of the government, being (as is fuppofed) not 
included in thefe accounts of merchandize exported ; but as the 
war has occafioned a great plenty of money in America, many 
ef the inhabitants have increafed their expence. 

Thefe accounts do not include any Exports from Scotland to 
America, which are doubtlefs proportionably confiderable ; nor 
the Exports from Ireland. 


THE END. 
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